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wages the export workers spent; and such a swollen army of un-
employed might well have turned into one of rebels against an economic
order unable to give them a living.

After the war, the need for foreign sales became still greater. The
nation's total productive machinery had been expanded by almost one-
half. Population growth enlarged the labour force by one-fifth. And
the average worker's increasing productivity tended to outpace his
purchasing power, threatening to leave greater and greater unsold
surpluses of goods.

Early post-war conditions disguised the magnitude of the urge for
larger exports. It took time for industry to reconvert to peace produc-
tion and make up for war-created shortages. And accumulated war-
time savings for a while kept domestic demand at an exceptionally high
level. For America to export at all in 1946 and early 1947 appeared to
many as charity toward a shattered world, rather than the tirfiely effort
it was to forestall competitors, cultivate old clients and stake out fresh
markets for the coming years of glut.

Yet clamours for larger and larger exports were heard even then.
America * "may produce itself into a bust" unless greater world
markets are developed, George L. Bell, deputy director, Office of
International Trade, Department of Commerce, said*, according to the
New York Herald Tribune of October 14, 1946; 'domestic demand will
be "prettY well supplied" by American industry within two or three
years. It will be up to our overseas trade to supply the gap from then
on. [For example], the machine tool industry has decided that the only
way fully to utilize their wartime-increased capacity is to plan a decided
expansion in overseas business. One group recently confided that
unless they are successful in developing a big overseas trade in
the next nine months they will have to drop 50 per cent of their
employees/

This was nine months before Secretary of State George C. Marshall
gave the historic address at Harvard University that led to large-scale
aid for American exports through aid to Europe.

Even before this came about, America already exported these shares
of all she made: 6.1 per cent of chemical products, 6.7 per cent of
passenger automobiles, 6.8 per cent of electrical machinery and
apparatus, 9 per cent of rolled steel products, 11,5 per cent of anthracite
coal, 15.9 per cent of agricultural machinery and implements, 19.5 per
cent of freight cars, and 19.7 per cent of trucks (according to the
President's Council of Economic Advisers). The farmers exported 23
per cent of their wheat and 30 per cent of their raw cotton and tobacco.